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the evidence of Coelius. He represents the views of Silenus, who certainly 

knew the truth. A large number of the grammar references are to a single 

grammar, where, in most cases, we should have had them to all the standard 

works. 

Louis E. Lord 
Oberlin College 



Das alte Rom. By Otto Richter. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. 
Pp.80. M. 1.25. 

This little manual belongs to the well-known series "Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt." To the eighty pages of text are added a half-tone illustration 
of the Forum with the buildings cleverly identified, sixteen pages of illus- 
trations, and a map of imperial Rome. To describe, as the author does, 
all of the ancient city, including the parts across the Tiber and the tombs, 
with an introduction on the situation and topography of Rome and a chapter 
on the development and destruction of the city, all in eighty duodecimo 
pages, is something of a feat. Naturally all debatable matter is eliminated. 
Although much that is really important has been omitted, the author must 
be congratulated on having achieved his purpose, which was to write a 
handy guide for travelers interested in pagan Rome. 

Louis E. Lord 
Oberlin College 

Apulei Platonici Madaurensis Apologia, iterum edidit Rudolftjs 
Helm. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. iv+120. M. 2.40. 

This is a second edition, embodying the results of the most recent criticism 
of the text. One naturally compares the work with that of Van der Vliet, 
published in 1900. Both editors have been extremely careful in the method 
of printing the text, indicating by means of brackets and italics all deviations 
from the manuscript readings. Helm has carried the use of italics to an 
extreme. The MSS of first importance are two in the Laurentian library, 
named F and <f>, the latter thought to be a copy of the former. Helm's 
lengthy discussion of the MSS, however, is found in his edition of the Florida 
of 1910. The page-numbers of the Oudendorp and Krueger editions as well 
as of the MSS themselves are given by both editors. Van der Vliet's critical 
apparatus is rather more elaborate than necessary, in some cases exhibiting 
no small ingenuity in the printer's art. His book ran to 126 pages. Helm 
has reduced his to 114 pages, but he might well have kept it within smaller 
limits. In the matter of emendation the later editor has been more con- 
servative than his predecessor and has marked as corrupt less than a dozen 
places. In several cases there is an interesting difference of judgment 
between the two editors in the choice of readings, e.g., at 2.1 of Helm's 
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edition we find clamitarat, the reading of <f>, where Van der Vliet reads 
clamitaret from F; and at 13. 26 Helm has ignara from F, but Van der Vliet 
has gnara from some inferior MSS — and something can be said on both sides. 
In general, Helm's edition exhibits sound judgment and a careful presentation 
of MSS authority. 

Thomas K. Sidet 
University of Washington 



Sexti Pompei Festi de verborum significatu quae supersunt cum 
Pauli Epitome, Thewrewkianis copiis usus edidit Wallace M. 
Lindsay. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. M. 12. 

This volume, which is to be followed by a second, gives the complete text 
of what remains of Festus and of the epitome of Paulus. The former is based 
for the most part on the codex Farnesianus, but in part also on suggestions 
derived from the excerpts of Paulus and from conjecture. No attempt is 
made to give a reproduction of the pages of the codex, as in the edition of 
Miiller and Thewrewk, although each line begins and ends with the same 
letters as in the manuscript. The paging of Miiller and Thewrewk is given in 
the margin. The result is a sufficiently conservative text, conveniently 
arranged, with a full critical apparatus. A brief preface gives a very clear 
account of the history of the codex Farnesianus, of the copies of the lost 
quaternions (VIII, X, and XVI), of the manuscripts of Paulus which are 
used, and of the editions. There is a full Index of Latin, Greek, and dialectic 
words, and an Index Scriptorum. This will undoubtedly be our standard 
text of Festus for many years to come. 

John C. Rolfe 

University op Pennsylvania 



